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Rural Pints for 


the Stason, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


We 


can hardly compute the value of 


generous month of the year. 


those golden days upon the corn 


crop of the country. The season 


from the unfavorable anticipations 






ers were dodging the rains and 
piashing in the mud, in their endeavors 
to do their Spring planting and tend- 
ing. October is just as likely to be a 
golden month as the past has been,| 
and this will nurse a great many fields 
of roasting ears, and bring them to a| 
forlorn maturity, beyond the hopes of | 
the belated husbandman. Let us re- 
joice in this goodly outcome of the sea- 


son, and trust in that kind providence which orders! 
all things well. The first frost of any force was on | 
the night of the 22d of Sept., and this scorched the | 
corn blades throughout this valley region, but in the 
stronger fields was not so severe as to stop the reg- 
ular ripening. 

The continuance of this dry weather will shorten | 
the fine pastures that we have had the past summer, 
and the cows will want a lunch of corn stalks to keep 
Indeed, there can be no 
more profitable use made of the corn stalks than to 
feed them now to the milch cows. By this means 
the fall butter may be made a most golden harvest, 
and now is the time to pack down the crocks for 
Turn back and look over the most ex- 


up their full flow of milk. 


winter use. 
cellent chapters we have published this season, on 
putting up butter, and profit by the lessons of suc-| 
cessful experience. Besides the green feeding of 
the corn stalks, it is full late to cut up and shock | 
any hopeless fields for winter fodder, as well as the | 
fields that are already ripe. True, we have a great 
crop of hay and other fodder in the country, but we | 
have also a great crop of live stock, cattle and hogs_| 
especially, and we may be obliged to keep over more | 


| 
than we wish, rather than sell at the prospective, 


is redeemed in a great measure | 


of May and June, when the farm-| 
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prices of this fail. So take the hint in season, and 
save all the fodder. 

It is to be presumed that the fall wheat is all sown. 
In our travels we have been pleased to notice that 
not only has there been an unprecedented breadth of 
wheat put in this fall, but much of it has been well 
put in ; though we have seen a good many mistaken 
efforts to turn under a heavy growth of foul stuff with 
a light single plow, by which a constant comb of 
green was left 


between every furrow, to mock the ° 


plowman. But itis also true that there 


are very 
land not yet plowed 
Now if there had been 


midge in those fields, let us try an experiment, and 


many acres of wheat stubble 
since the crop was taken off. 


the most feasible way of heading the little rascal ; 
that is, as the larvae of those insects is now probably 
quietly sleeping just below the ‘surface of the ground, 


| ready to hatch and come out next year just when the 
| wheat comes in milk for them to feed upon, let us 


set their clock back a few weeks, by taking good 
plows and turning their bedrooms some ten inches 
lower down, so that when they waken next Spring, 
they will be like the man who got drunk, and was 
placed by some mischievous fellows in a grave yard, 
and when he came to himself, looking up in such a 


strange place exclaimed, “ Well, I guess I’m the first 
| that’s ris, or else I'm confoundedly belated !” 


The Chinese Sugar Cane fields have been very 
much reduced by the unfavorableness of planting 
time, but where the seed came up at all, the fields 
look very flourishing. We think this season has 
pretty well demonstrated that, once up, the Chinese 
Sugar Cane is quite as able to stand a hard season 
as the common fleld corn. A great many farmers 
have provided themselves with mills and apparatus, 
and will pursue the experiments so largely instituted 
last season, of making syrup, and many are anxious 


| to see what can be done in the way of making sugar. 


we a/lvise caution and 
We are not at allsure that the attempt 
to make sugar from this cane will be successful in 
ordinary hands, if it is even in the hands of the most 
skillful, to such an extent as to make it profitable. 
But by careful handling we have no doubt that most 
people can make good syrup at small cost, after they 
are once provided with necessary apparatus, and they 
had best be thorough, if they try at all. 


In this latter undertaking 
moderation. 
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A Talk about Trees. 





From ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ in Atlantic Monthly. | 





I wonder how my great trees are coming on 
this summer. 

Where are your great trees, Sir ?—said the 
divinity-student. 

Oh, all round about New England. I call all 
trees mine that I put my wedding-ring on, and | 
have as many tree-wives as Brigham Young has 
human ones. 

One set’s as green as the other,—exclaimed a 
boarder, who has never been identified. 

They’re all Bloomers,—said the young fellow 
called John. 

[I should have rebuked this trifling with lan- 
guage, if our landlady’s daughter had not asked 
me just then what I meant by putting my wedding 
ring on a tree. | 

Why, measuring it with my thirty-foot tape, 
my dear,—said I.—I have worn a tape almost out 
on the rough barks of our old New England elms! 
and other big trees.—Don’t you want to hear me | 
talk trees a little now?’ That is one of my speci-| 
alities. 

[So they all agreed that they should like to 
hear me talk about trees. ] 

I want you to understand, in the first place, 
that I have a most intense, passionate fondness for 
trees in general, and have had several romantic at- 
tachments to certain trees in particular. Now, if you | 
expect me to hold forth in a “ scientific "way about | 
my tree-loves,—to talk, for instance, of the Ulmus 
Americana, and describe the ciliated edges of its 
samara, and all that,—you are an anserine individ- 
ual, and I must refer you to a dull friend who} 
will discourse to you of such matters. 

No, my friends, I shall speak of trees as we) 
see them, love them, adore them in the fields, 
where they are alive, holding their green sun-. 
shades over our heads, talking to us with their 
hundred thousand whispering tongues, looking 
down on us with the sweet meekness which be- 
longs to huge, but limited organisms,—which one 
sees in the brown eyes of oxen, but most in the 
patient posture, the outstretched arms, and the 
heavy-drooping robes of these vast beings en- 
dowed with life, but not with soul—which out- 
grow us and outlive us, but stand helpless,—poor 
things !—while nature dresses and undresses them, 
like so many full-sized, but underwitted children. 

Did you ever read old Daddy Gilpin? Slow- 
est of men, even of English men; yet delicious 
in his slowness, as is the light of a sleepy eye in 
woman. I always supposed “ Dr. Syntax” was 
written to make fun of him. I have a whole set 
of his works, and am very proud of it, with its 
grey paper and open type, and long ff, and orange 
juice landscapes. The Pére Gilpin had the kind 
of science I like in the study of Nature,—a little 
less observation than White of Selbourne, but 
a little more poetry.—Just think of applying the 

Linnean system to an elm! Who cares how 
many stamens or pistils that little brown flower, 
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which comes out before the leaf, may have to clas- 
sify? What we want is the meaning, the charac- 
ter, the expression of a tree, as a kind and as an 


| individual. 


There is a mother idea in each particular kind 
of tree, which, if well marked, is probably embod- 
ied in the poetry of every language. Take the 
oak, for instance, and we find it always standing 
as a type of strength and endurance. I wonder 
if you ever thought of the single mark of suprem- 
acy which distinguishes this tree from all our oth- 
er forest trees? All the rest of them shirk the 
work of resisting gravity; the oak alone defies it. 
It chooses the horizontal direction for its limbs, so 
that their whole weight may tell,—and then stretch- 


|es them out fifty or sixty feet, so that the strain 


may be mighty enough to be worth resisting. 
You will find that, in passing from the extreme 
downward droop of the branches of the weeping- 
willow to the extreme upward inclination of those 
of the poplar, they sweep nearly half a circle. 
At 90° the oak stops short; to slant upward an- 
other degree would mark infirmity of purpose ; 
to bend downwards, weakness of organization. 
The American elm betrays something of both; 
yet sometimes as we shall see, puts on a certain 


resemblance to its sturdier neighbor. 


It won't do to be exclusive in our taste about 
trees. There is hardly one of them which has 
not peculiar beauties in some fitting place for it. 
I remember a tall poplar of monumental propor- 
tions and aspect, a vast pillar of glossy green, 
placed on the summit of a lofty hill, and a beacon 
to all the country round. A native of that region 
saw fit to build his house very near it, and, having 
a fancy that it might blow down some time or oth- 
er, and exterminate himself and any incidental 


| relatives who might be “ stopping” or “tarrying ” 


with him ,—also laboring under the delusion that 
human life is under all circumstances to be pre- 
ferred to vegitable existence,—had the great pop 
lar cut down. It is so easy to say, “It is only a 
poplar!” and so much harder to replace its living 
cone than to build a granite obelisk ! 

I must tell you of some of my tree-wives. I 
was at one period of my life much devoted to the 
young lady-population of Rhode Island, a small, 
but delightful State in the neighborhood of Paw- 
tucket. The number of inhabitants not being 
very large, I had leisure, during my visits to the 
Providence Plantations, to inspect the face of the 
country in the intervals of more fascinating stud- 
ies of physiognomy. I heard some talk of a 
great elm a short distance from the locality just 
mentioned. “ Let us see the great elm,’—I said, 
and proceeded to find it——knowing that it was on 
a certain farm in a place called Johnston, if I re- 
member rightly. I shall never forget my ride and 
my introduction to the great Johnston elm. 

I always tremble for a celebrated tree when I 
approach it for the first time. Provincialism has 
no scale of excellence in man or vegitable ; it 
never knows a first rate article of either kind 
when it has it, and is constantly taking second and 
third rate ones for Nature’s best. I have often 
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fancied the tree was afraid of me, and that a sort! All of them, with the questionable exception of 
of shiver came over it as over a betrothed maiden | the Springtie ‘Id tree above referred to, stop, so far 
when she first stands before the unknown to whom | as my experience goes, at about twenty-two or 
she has been plighted. Before the measuring twenty-three feet ‘of girth and a hundred and 
tape the proudest tree of them all quails and| | twenty of spread. 

shrinks into itself. All those stories of four or| Elms of the second class, generally ranging 
five men stretching their arms around it and not/|from fourteen to eighteen feet, are comparatively 
touching each other’s fingers, of one’s pacing the}common. The queen of them all is that glorious 
shadow at noon and making it So many hundr .djtree near one of the churches in Springfield. 

feet, die upon its leafy lips i in the presence of the | Beautiful and stately she is beyond all praise. 
awful ribbon which has strangled so many false! The “ great tree” on Boston Common comes in 
pretentions. | the second rank, as does the one in Cohasset, 

As I rode along the pleasant way, watching | which used to have, and probably has still, a hes rd 

eagerly for the object of my jouruey, the rounded | as round as an apple-tree, and that at Newbury- 
tops of the elms rose from time to time at the) port, with scores of others which might be men- 
road-side. Wherever one looked taller and fuller} tioned. These last two have perhaps been over- 
than the rest, I asked myself,—* Is this it: ?”\ celebrated. Both, however, are pleasing vegita- 
But as I drew nearer, they grew smaller,—or it|bles. The poor old Pittsfield elm lives on_ its 
proved, perhaps, that two standing in a line had| past reputation. A wig of false leaves is indis- 
looked like one, and so deceived me. At last, all| pensable to make it presentable. 
at once, when I was not thinking of it,—I declare | 
to you it makes my flesh creep when I think of it 
now,—all at once I saw a great green cloud swe od 
ling in the horizon, so vast, so symetrical, of such — 
Olympian majesty and imperial supremacy onang| Cot. Harris :—I recieved the Cultivator of 
the lesser forest-growths, that my heart stopped | the Ist Sept., this morning, and the sight of your 
short, then jumped at my ribs as a hunter r springs | old familiar face reminded me that I did, once up- 
at a five-barred gate, and I felt all through me,|on a time, promise to write occasionally, concern- 
without need of uttering the words,—* T hat is it! ing agriculture in this far off region. 

You will find this tree described, with many “Providence has smiled upon the labors of the 
others, in the excellent Report upon the Trees| husbandmen this year. The yield of everything 
and Shrubs of Macsachusetts. The author has| is bountiful. We have a surplus, and can “ send 
given my friend the Professor credit for some of| corn to Egypt.” The winter wheat is good every- 
his measurments, but measured this tree himself,| where ; the early sown spring wheat gives thirty 
varefully. Itisa grand elm for size of trunk, |to forty bushels per acre, and the late sown will 
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Good News from Minnesota, 


spread of limbs, and muscular developeme nt,— | not average over fifteen, owing to the damage 
one of the first, perhaps the first, of the first class | done by wet weather about two weeks before hare 
of New England elms. vest. Oats were never better, and parties from 


The largest actual girth I have ever found at| below, where the oats have rusted, are taking 
five feet from the ground is the great elm lying| away every bushel we can spare. 
a stone’s throw or two north of the main road (if| Potatoes are fine in quality and very abundant, 
my points of compass are right) in Springfield, | and are being shipped daily, in quantities, to St. 
but this has much the appearance of having been| Louis, and other places be low. 
formed by the union of two trunks growing side| Corn, on old ground, will yield on an average, 
by side. (I judge from the fields I have seen in a trip of 
The West-Springfield elm and one upon North-| sixty miles through the country, and from what 
ampton meadows belong also to the first class of| farmers have told me.) fifty bushels to the acre, 
trees. }and on sod ground, thirty. Many fields are 4? 
There is a noble old wreck of an elm at Hat-)| and cut up, and I think all will ripen. We 
field, which used to spread its claws out over aj yet, have had no frost to do injury, not even te 
circumference of thirty-five feet or more before | the vines; last week the nights were cool, but the 
they covered the foot of its bole up with earth.| slight frost we had was confined to low places 
This is the American elm most like an oak of any and did no injury. Barley is very good, and all 
I have ever seen. | we raise is used here in the manufacture of lager 
The Sheffield elm is equally remarkable for | bier, the use of which has made a decided im- 
size and perfection of form. I have seen nothing! provement in favor of temperance. 
that comes near it in Berkshire County, and few! In conversation with Lt. Governor Holcomb, 
to compare with it anywhere. I am not sure|a few days since, he informed me that during the 





that I remember any other first-class elms it 
New England, but there may be many. 

What makes a first-class elm ?—Why, size, in 
the first place, and chiefly. Anything over twen- 
ty feet of clear girth, five feet above the ground, 
and with a spread of branches a hundred feet 
across, may claim that title, according to my scale. 





nineteen years which he had resided in Minneso- 
ta, he had never known of a failure of crops from 
any cause, they had been lighter some years than 
others, but nothing like a failure had ever occured. 

Every other year our cranberry crop is very 
large, and this is the season of full be ‘aring. Some 
thousands of barrels will be exported ; the alter- 
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nate years, we always have enough for home use | yield wheat worth cutting; yet he will run over 


and considerable for export. 
teemed as one of the finest for cooking, known, 
and gives a delicious relish eaten with venison, 
wild-duck or other game, of which we have an | 
abundance. We also have wild plums, strawber- 
ries, raspberries and blackberries, in their season, 
in unlimited quantities. So, although we have 
not much domestic fruit grown here, as yet, we 
are well supplied with wild. Apples cost us 
from three to five dollars per barrel. loping 
you are all as well off as we are, in the way of 
the necessaries of life and all good things, 1 re- 
main, truly yours, W. F. WHEELER. 
St. Paul, Sept. 6th, 1858. 





ae 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Cost of Negligence. 

Iam fully persuaded that farmers lose more an- 
nually, by negligence or procrastination, than 
would pay the entire taxes of the State. How 
many farmers neglect to keep their farms clear of | 
burrs, or turn their sheep in a stalk field or to the | 
woods, and let them become covered with burrs, | 
and sell the wool from 5 to 10 cents per pound | 
less on that account. Asa wool buyer, I know | 
the number to be quite large. As this is a great 
year for burrs I would warn the farmers to take | 
great care in reference to this matter and keep | 
their sheep in fields free from burrs, and graze | 
cattle on ther burry fields. | 

Another great tault is, by neglecting to trim | 
their stock, by neglecting to alter a calf till it is 2 


istill worse there. 


This fruit is es-|/the work when he ought to know that he would 


not get paid for his labor. 

Every fifth farmer—I should say every fifth 
man that pretends to farm, leaves his farming im- 
plements in the field, or wherever he finishes, till 
he wants them again; then he will have to study 
to know where they are. I have seen men even 
leave reapers and mowers exposed to the weather 
from harvest to harvest. How can such farmers 
expect to prosper? These are not fanciful tales, 
but stubborn fact, and every farmer of observation 
knows them to be true. 

I have not only seen such things in Ohio, but 


the farther West the more of such negligence I 
| have observed. 
igies purchased at high prices in Illinois and Iowa, 


I have seen carriages and bug- 


stand in the weather from month to month, till 
the curtains were blown in strings, and the car- 
riage ruined, all from the want of a shelter, at a 
few dollars cost. While traveling three months 
in the West, observing these things, I was greatly 
astonished, I thought it bad enough at home, but 
Thousands of milch cows 
standing out on the prairies in all kinds of 
weather, when the winds would nearly pierce 
them through because they had no shelter. 
Setu C. Brewster. 
Me Connelsville, Sept., 1858. 
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American Short-horn Herd Book. 


The Editor of the American Herd Book has deter- 


; : mined to issue a fourth vol. next Spring, and for this 
or 5 months old, depreciates the value when three | samy d meer hich he will d 

gn 6 | r Ss 3 issue V , 7 
years old about $3 per head. I know as a stock ‘de nian die tp: 25a 0 Cae eth tos Rogponcns 
dealer, that thousands of dollars are lost annually | #Ppli¢ation, giving full directions for entries, terms, 


| 


by such negligence. They also lose by not trim- | €t¢- of which we give the following synopsis : 


ing their hogs and sheep in due time. 
Again, by neglecting to seperate their sheep. 


Thousands of lambs die annually by coming in | 


mid-winter, yet by very little attention this all 
could be remedied. I go to A, and his two year 
old steers are worth but 10 or 12 dollars, while the 
same year his neighbor B’s are worth from $20 to 
$25. Why is it? A keeps common stock, he takes 
no care of it, in winter he piles up straw out doors, 
and lets the cattle run to it. In the summer per- 
haps he salts them once a month, if at all, while B 
keeps improved stock, if not he pays his neighbor 
C 50 cents or $1 for each calf, trims them in time, 
they have nice horns, then he saves hay, fodder, 
&c., to feed them in winter, or feeds the straw if 
scarce of feed, as he should do by hauling it out 
to them fresh each day, then gives a little corn, 
hay or meal in the spring, when the grass first 
comes, and his cattle get a good start, and he is 
careful to see that they have salt two or three 
times each week, and all the water they necd. I 
van tell cattle that are salted by looking at them, 
from those that are not. 

Again, there are thousands of acres of wheat 
sown every fall, that any practical farmer ought 
to know from the condition and nature of the sual, 
the manner aud time of sewing, that will not 


1st—All pedigrees must be sent in previous to 
ithe first day of December, 1858, to allow me time 
ito compile them and issue the book by May Ist, 
| 1859. 

2d—Every pedigree must be made out at full 
length, after the manner of those in the volumes 
of the American Herd Book, as I cannot en- 
jcounter the labor and responsibility of making 
out full pedigrees from short notes, hints and mem- 
orandums. 

3d—Let every individual pedigree be complete 
in itself, like those in the published Herd Books. 

4th—Every animal presented for record must 
be well-bred. 

5th—Fifty cents will be charged for each ani- 
mal recorded in a distinct pedigree by name. 

6th—In making out your pedigrees, write only 
on one side of the paper. Write legibly, and with 
perfect distinctness, all proper names, as without 
such writing many names can only be guessed at, 
and important mistakes may occur. 

7th—If any extraordinary qualities of milking, 
in accurate weights or measures, and times, belong 
to your cows, or of dead weights of carcases in 
slaughtered recorded animals, have been made, 
they may be noticed. 

Sth—ZIf there have been any errors or omissions 
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tn the pedigrees of your animals already recorded 
by my fault, please correct them. 

9th—I will print any number of well-drawn, 
accurate portraits of animals, for the fourth vol- 


ume, at five dollars each, for the whole edition of 


the book; the portraits and cuts to be furnished by 
the owners. 

10th—The price of the book to contributors and 
subscriblers, will be the same as the last—five 
dollars a copy. 

11th—If you have sold unrecorded animals 
to any breeders whose names are not in the third 
volume, I will thank you to send me their names, 
that I may send them a copy of this circular. 

12th—I suggest that even in cases where you 
record by name the produce of your cows, it is 
still better to give all such produce a distinct 
record of their own. 

Address me at Black Rock, N. Y. 

Lewis F. ALLEN, 
Editor American Herd Book. 


«~2e7m 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cobble Stone Cistern. 


I saw in the Cultivator of June last, some ob- 
servations on the construction of cisterns to hold 
rain water. Many cisterns have been constructed, 
in this part of the State on the cheap plan of dig- 
ging a hole in the ground, and having it plastered 
inside with cement lime. But this plan has in 
most cases proved a failure, as the cement peels 
off in some places and the water soaks out and it 
becomes a leaky concern. I had a cistern con- 
structed in May last, without using cement. I 
“used a hole to be dug 9 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep, then with cobble stones gathered from the 
fields, I caused a wall to be built a foot thick, 
leaving a space of four or five inches behind the 
wall, which was filled in with the toughest kind of 
red clay, well moistened with water and pounded 
down as the wall progressed, until the wall was 
left off a foot below the surface. I then had a 
large locust tree cut and split into puncheons ot 
proper length and thickness, and laid on the wall 
and then covered them over with clay, rounded 
off at top leaving a hole in the centre for the 
pump, and it has kept well filled with rain water 
and has not leaked a drop during the summer. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 

Jefferson Co., 1858. 

; satin 


Feeding Hogs. 


— 


Among the exhibitors of swine stock at Sandusky, 
was Geo. Anderson of Lake Co., who furnished us 
the following memoranda of his stock on exhibition 
and his manner of feeding : 

Breeding Sow; Age, 15 months; Breed, Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire. Weight, 440 lbs. 
This Sow has had one litter of Pigs. 

Boar ; Age, 2 years; Breed, Byfield and Lin- 
colnshire. Weight, 546 lbs. 

My manner of feeding hogs is as follows: 
First, all the feed is ground and scalded, and then 








fermented in warm weather, and fed as swill ; in 
the fall wash and boil potatoes and pumpkins, and 
mix inmeal. My success has been as follows: In 
1856, I had seven pigs which I fed im the above 
manner, and at 10 months and 10 days old, they 
averaged 292 Ibs, each. The following season I 
raised six pigs, feeding in like manner, and at 9 
months old, averaged 281 Ibs. each. In 1858, I 
killed five pigs, which I fed 10 months and 3 days 
in the above manner, and their average was 293 
lbs. each. This makes the finest kind of pork, 
and I think, the cheapest manner of raising it; 
and as I have experimented in several breeds of 
Hogs, I consider this cross far preferable to any, 
as they commence to feed at an earlier age than 
any other large breed that I have ever tried. 
<oieninacienliiiitses , 

Why ts it that some people who attend fairs, 
never exhibit anything themselves, but go through 
the halls finding fault with everything, and saying 
“ |’ve got better’n that to hum,” or “if I'd brought 
my squash I'd got the premium.” And what sort 
of a mind has the fine lady who sports a “ love of 
a shawl,” jewelry enough to stock an itenerant 
jeweler, and who walks so listlessly through the 
halls, and drawls out very contemptuously, to ev- 
ery acquaintance she meets “I can see all I want 
to here in ten minutes.” These two phases of 
human nature usually have more than one speci- 
men each at every fair, and the race will probably 
never become extinct. C..R. C. 

Cherry Valley. 


; oaks 7” 
MANURING AND SEEDING.—My experience is 
that upon thin soil, one load of manure well spread 
on top, will produce as much again of wheat as 
when plowed under. Again if they wish to sow 
grass seed upon the same land, either timothy or 
clover, it will set as well again, though different 
soils need different management. B. 





Tue Srory or THE Texecrarn, and a History of 
the great Atlantic Cable. A large volume, bound in 
muslin, abundantly and beautifully illustrated with 
numerous engravings, and a superb folding colored 
Map, which presents plans of the Submarine Tele- 
graph, nearly every line in both countries, containing 
a complete Record of that noble undertaking ; a gen- 
eral History of Telegraphs ; Descriptions of Appa- 
ratus, and Sketches of the principal persons connect- 
ed with the great work, embellished with a steel 
portrait of Cyrus W. Field, Esq. For sale by Fot- 
Lett, Foster & Co., Columbus, O. Price $1—pre- 
paid by mail. 

Stitt toeEy Come !—Old Crawford piles up 128 
copies of the Ohio Cultivator in her premium list, 
and Medina goes an even hundred. 
yours, &c ! 

We hope the officers of all such Societies will do 
us justice in the final settlement of premiums. 


Respectfully 


Tue Pickaway Co. Farr will be held on the 6th, 
7th and 8th of Oct., at Circleville. 
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Practicability of Steam Pl«awing. 


Sanford Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, writes 


of what he saw of Steam Plowing at the Show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, in England : 


clayey nature, and compacted by the heat and 
drouth of an American summer—could the steam- 
ploughs have done any good at all? From all 
| that I saw, the answer would be, no! Besides, 
\there appeared to be a great expenditure of pow- 





The application of steam to ploughing and to er, and the usual force required (or used) was 


other modes of tilling the ground, was witnessed 
with great interest. The ground chosen for the 


proportionately large. The digger (before allu- 
\ded to) seemed to consume all the power of the 


trial afforded the best possible advantages for the |engine, though I do not know what it was rated 


operators. It was entirely level, the soil a sandy 


iat. One of Howard’s Norfork ploughs was at 


loam, pretty well swarded without a stone or other | work with horses near where the machines were 


obstruction to the ploughs. 
gine, with revolving endless railway, was worked 
under the direction of Burrall & Co. It carried 
six ploughs, taking as many furrows. The ploughs 
were not held, but were raised and lowered at the 
ends of the land, by a man standing on the plat- 
form over them. They ran scarcely six inches 
deep, and did the work in a way that might be 
tolerated by some of our paririe farmers—leaving 
some of the furrows on edge, and the edges gene- 
rally so imperfectly closed, that much grass was 
visible. 
preforming its duty. 
regularly as a team, carried out its ploughs, and 
turned with such precision that few baulks were 
made, and showed that it was not its own fault; if 
ploughing by steam was not well done. 

Fowler’s steam-plough was worked by a sta- 
tionary engine, with anchors and pulleys. It car- 
ried six ploughs, three of which worked at a time. 
A man walked along by the side of the ploughs to 
keep them at their work properly. The plough- 
ing was better done than by the former machine, 
but still, inferior to what a good farmer would re- 
quire. 

In an adjoining field, other steam-ploughs had 
been at work, but were not in operation at this 
time. 
ever, and it was not more in favor of steam than 
that which has been noticed. There were sever- 
al steam diggers and grubbers at work here. 
was drawn by a locomotive. I think it was Sam- 
uelson’s. 
and loosed the soil thoroughly to the depth of five 
inches—taking four feet at a breath. 
and weeds were mostly left on the surface. By 
their use, and a strong iron or steel-tooth horse 
rake, the ground might have been raked over, and 
in dry weather, the grass roots could have been 
gathered and carried off. 

But on the whole, though the trials at this exhi- 
bition demonstrated the practibility of using steam 
in cultivating the earth, they afforded nothing sat- 
isfactory in regard to the expediency of using it. 
In the first place, there is but little land, except 
in our prairie region, were so few obstructions to 
steam cultivation or to the progress of the plough 
exist. The ploughing done here, even the best 
of it, would be barely passable under any circum- 
stances, and yet it was nothing, comparatively, to 
plough such ground. Almost anything in the 
shape of a plough, dragged by a team and gui- 
ded by a man, could done as well. But suppose 


the ground had been at all rough, stony, or of a’ 


The engine appeared to be capable of) 
It walked from and back as | 


We could see what they had done, how-) 


, | 
The grass 


Boydell’s traction-en- | tried, and the contrast in work in favor of the 


“old way,” was the subject of universal comment 
jamong the farmers. Still, it should not be said 
that steam ploughing will never be adopted ; — it 
is not improbable that it will be, but “ the time is 
not yet.” It is, perhaps, the duty of associations 
to afford full encouragement in regard to the ex- 
periments required to effect such modifications as 
practice only can suggest, and by the aid of which 
steam-cultivation may be successfully introduced. 
eiale ie. 


Responses from the Rural World. 


| 





Breeding Grades—Sheep. 

Seeing an article in your paper in reference to 
Stock Breeding and Crossing, I would make a 
few suggestions on sheep, and the results of my 
experience in trying to get full blood Spanish by 


/a continued use of the best male with grade ewes. 
A portion of my flock are from the best flocks of 
| Vermont, the balance are 3-4 to 15-16 the stock 


of the full blood. The ewes are uniform, and 
possessing all the qualities desired, while those of 


,the grades are of all kinds, from natives to a very 
good sheep, and from the best male that could be 
| produced. 


I have now a few that have the sixth 
cross, and among which are many imperfect 
sheep, and many good ones; but in my opinion 
you may cross and re-cross, again and again, full 
bloods with grades, and not get a uniform flock. 


One| Is this the result in other kinds of stock ? 


Medina, Sept., 1858. A. RANDAL. 


It tore the sward completely to peices| Farming in Washington Co. 


Permit me to give your readers a few items 
concerning a succession of crops on one field. I 


| believe it is generally supposed by the Western 
Reserve folks that we of old Washington, inhabit 


the roughest part of Ohio, and till the poorest 
part, that is, the huckelberry knobs; but they 
have only to pass through Palmer and Barlow 
townships to be convinced of their error. At 
call events—hear! hear!—Hiram Pugh, a neigh- 
bor of mine, who dwelleth on the north side of 
| Wolf Creek, cleared a field of hill land, and raised 
_two crops of tobacco, two of corn, and ten crops 
of wheat, averaging 12 bushels to the acre, all in 
succession, and is now plowing the field for the 
eleventh crop of wheat, and he anticipates a 
good crop if nothing extraordinary occurs. We 
think that is sufficient to build up the credit of the 
western part of old Washington for fertility. 
The above mentioned experiment shows the prac- 
ticability of sowing wheat on wheat stubble land, 
which with the addition of a small quantity of 
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manure annually, I believe will improve the land 
and produce a good crop every year. I believe 
the stubble should not be pastured, but plowed 
under just as it is when the wheat is taken off. 

E. J. JENKINS. 
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Cider Vinegar. 

There are hundreds of farmers in the western 
country, who are most of the time, either destitute 
of vinegar entirely, or make use of some slops, 
which is not only unpalatable, but decidedly un- 
healthy. The vinegar manufactured from acids 
enters largely into the consumption of towns and 
| cities and to some extent into that of the country 
sparingly. Last spring the season handled her} q)}<o, Whiskey with all its adulterations, is used 

e ss , © . aT > y : : } Pi ; 

pw me. rough—she frow ned, and touche d her) for the purpose of making pickles, and in that 
— a very lightly. However, she did the best) manner lends its aid to the destroyer of human 
she could—she hunted up the waste places, and | jjfe, Many other different methods of procuring 
hung her treasure on the elder bushes. Hund-| the sours of life are practiced, and many of which 
oe . heneges oye nen a 8 . poy the ‘are not only productive of deleterious influences 
ittle berry, and thousands of bushels have been| to the health of ourselves and our children, but 
transferred from the brittle stem to the kitchen. | require far more labor than ought to be bestowed 
The public appetite has been satisfied, and still) ypon that branch of a house-wife’s business 
ardbcseer yee. peg aoa Wheat about) We live in an age of labor-saving machines, 
ialf a crop. Corn a shade better. 


Oats and po-| and we ought to economize, both in labor and 


tatoes almost a failure, and searcely any apples. | money, as well in the less important matters of 
The frost last month bit some of the tenderest|}iving as in the more important. And to apply 
plants a little. Nice weather now. The ground |g little Yankee ingenuity in this case is not so 
in good order, and receiving seed lively. \difficult as many people imagine. Almost every 
6th of Ith mo., 1858. \family in the country have the materials for man- 
Central New York. ufacturing pure cider vinegar, if they will only 
The season has been very dry, and some crops use them. Common dried apples, with a little 
have suffered in consequence ; in some localities| molasses and brown paper are all you need to 
the grasshoppers have been very destructive. make the best kind of cider vinegar. And what 
Winter wheat has, I think, come in well, but I} is still better, the cider which you extract from 
cannot say whether above or below the average. the apples, does not detract from the value of the 
Prices seem to have an upward tendency, owing! apples for any other purpose. 
probably to the failure of the crops at the West. Soak your apples a few hours—washing and 


Washington Co., Sept., 1858. 


Harrison County. 


Up this way the earth dealt out her bounties 





M. T. Jounson. 





Spring wheat, corn and oats will I think be about 
an average crop. Apples are plentier in some 
parts of this county than last year, but the crop 
is far from being such as were formerly raised 
here, and so also of peaches and pears. HH. C. 

Auburn, Sept., 1858. 

Chester Co., Pa. 

We have fine weather for seeding. The grass- 
hoppers have made great havoc upon the pasture, 
clover seed and corn in some parts of our coun- 
try. Corn, however, is generally pretty good. 

5 wr 





Wueat Crop 1n EncGianp.—Another week’s 
fine weather has enabled farmers to secure most 
of their wheat in excellent condition. The diver- 
sity, however, of the yield and quality is as re- 
markable as the season. It appears the weight 
of white wheat, where it was blighted, does not 
exceed 47 Ibs. per bushel, and is only fit for chick- 
en-food ; while the strong lands in favored locali- 
ties, produce samples weighing 65 lbs. per bushel. 
Whatever the average may reach, it must there- 
fore be much below last year. Red descriptions 
are far more equal, and have given a fair result 
in the very same field where white has almost en- 
tirely failed. A lesson, therefore, will be given 
to growers as to the best dependence. It is sin- 
gular that the yield presents the same inequalities 
in France; and we fear we may calculate that 
other countries will not fare much better.—Mark 
Lane Express. 


rubbing them occasionally, then take them out of 
the water and thoroughly strain the latter through 
a tight woven cloth—put it into a jug, add half a 
| pint of molasses to a gallon of liquor, and a piece 
1s common brown paper, and set in the sun, or 
by the fire, and in a few days, your vinegar will 
be fit for use. Have two jugs and use out of one 
while the other is working. No family need be 
| destitute of good vinegar, if they will follow the 
j|above directions.— Northwestern Farmer. 





A Quick Quarter.—A boy worked hard all 
day for a qnarter; he bought apples, and took 
|them to town and sold them on the street for a 
\dollar. With the dollar he bought a sheep. The 
| sheep brought him a lamb, and the fleece brought 
him another dollar. He bought another sheep. 
The next spring he had two sheep, two lambs and 
i yearling sheep. The three fleeces he sold for 
three dollars, and bought three more sheep. He 
now had six, with a fair prospect. He worked, 
where he found opportunity, for hay, corn and oats, 
and pasturing for his sheep. He took the choicest 
care of them and soon had a flock. Their wool 
enabled him to buy a pasture for them, and by 
ithe time he was twenty-one he had a fair start in 
life, and all from the quarter earned in one day. 





2 eo o—— 


Happiness.—There. are two things which will 
|make us happy in this life, if we attend to them. 
|The first is, never to vex ourselves about what 
we can’t help; and the second, never to vex our- 
selves about what we can help. 
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The ninth annual exhibition of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture has been held, and its history is 
being written by many pens, according to the various 
judgments, impressions, whims or prejudices of those 


who write it. 
leading features at this time, and in their season 
take up some points in detail, of real or supposed 
progress, more particularly in the department of farm 
implements, and those items of mechanical skill in 
which farmers are more immediately interested. 

Of the general live stock interest, we are publish- 
ing all the time, and as this Fair has developed noth- 
ing entirely new or different from what we see at 
any like first class exhibition, we shall be brief upon 
it. The growing of the best sorts of farm stock is 
a matter of such palpable pecuniary interest, that it 
needs no argument to enforce it with sensible men, 
and we think our correspondents in former numbers 
of the Ohio Cultivator, have fully shown that first 
rate animals cannot be raised with any degree o! 
certainty from scrub stock. The cattle interest was 
largely and creditably represented in the three varie- 
ties of Short-horns, Devons and Herefords, the form- 
er largely preponderating. The Horse stock is 
surely improving, and the best stock is being diffused 
all over the country. And we look for still further 
marked progress, from the introduction of such ani- 
mals as Bonnie Scotland, and the large draft horses 
and others of Union and Champaign, by which every 
style of our horse stock will be improved, and we 
hope redeemed from the Shanghai blood which the 
careless breeding of twenty years ago had so largely 
infused. 

The Sheep pens were filled with the very choicest 
of fine, middle and long-wooled varieties ; some of 
the latter class deserve especial honorable mention 
The swine showed with nearly or quite equal credit. 
The heavy Suffolks were as good as we ever saw in 
this country. 

The Mechanical Department, both in Power Hall 
and Farm Implements, was most excellently repre- 
sented. We give all honor to the worthy mechanic 
who devises skillful implements for the use of the 


For ourselves, we shall only note the| 
| Jos. E Holmes of Newark, as also from Lancaster 
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farmer. The improvement in Plows, Grain Drills, 
Harvesters, Separators, and many other leading im- 
plements, is most marked and valuable, and the in- 
vention of entirely new machines to facilitate the 
work of the farmer, is equally auspicious. 

The entire Vegetable Department, including 
Fruits, Farm products and Floral Hall, was but feebly 
sustained. Fruits, from which we expected least this 
year, were in reality the most creditable of either, 
and shows that the Lake Belt is the most reliable 
fruit region in Ohio. Fine Arts made a handsome 
display—a very handsome display, owing mainly to 
the fine collection of pictures from Mr. Derby, of the 
Cosmopolitan Art Association. Other fine pictures 
and articles of vertu, were also on exhibition, but 
there was lack of scope and variety in this Depart- 
ment, to make it what we would like to see in a gen- 
eral exhibition of artistic skill. 

Among the new articles of usefulness, were speci- 
mens of refined coal oil tor lamps, from our friend 


and the Kanawha, Va., Mining Company. The man- 
ufacture of this oil is becoming a great business at 
Newark, and we know from experience that the ar- 
ticle is worthy of universal use. The handicraft of 
the ladies, such as embroideries, fabrics, etc., were 
pretty good, but not in quantity to form a marked 
feature of the Fair. The Fowl Department was 
light, but creditable as far as it went, and the style 
of birds exhibited shows that the Shanghai Fever 
has run out. 

Thus much for the body of the Show, and now a 
few words of its belongings. The people of San- 
dusky did their part nobly. Ample provision was 
made for all probable attendance ; there was a home 
spirit that was highly creditable, and only needed 
perfection in having had a public station, well known 
to strangers, where application could be made for 
quarters. The lack of this little item caused a good 
deal of discomfort when the crowd was at its height. 
We managed that matter a good deal better in Co- 
lumbus, with a public stand and a troop of boys on 
ponies, to show strangers to their quarters, till long 
after midnight. 

The grounds were well arranged, making it easy 
to visit any Department. The ample seats for ladies 
at the great ring was a capital convenience. The 
track was smooth and firm, stalls and sheds as good 
as usual, and plenty of them, and plenty to eat within 
the enclesure, as well as in town. As to the latter, 
we suppose all did well, but we know that our rotund 
host, McDonald, of the Townsend House, did his duty 
handsomely when we were driven in by stress of 
weather. [We are sorry not to be able to say as 
much for the imposition shop at the Shelby Junction, 
and will hint to our readers that they will find a cap- 
ital table at Dr. McMillan’s, of the Leyman House, 
up town. } 
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We remarked just now that the sheds, etc., were 
good as usual, by which we do not intend to say that 
they were what they should be, or what they must be, 
to protect the finer articles which it is desirable to 
have at these exhibitions. For instance, on the 
second day a mighty tempest swept off the Bay, and 
upset the great tent of Farm Products in a twinkling, 
at the imminent risk of life and limb. Then came 
down a torrent of rain, which wet what little there 
had been under the tent, and not only so, but came 
through the board roof of Domestic Hall upon the 
ladies’ work, like a riddle, and also flooding the prai- 
rie department of Floral Hall, especially the ladies 
congregated therein, and in Fine Arts Hall a patter 
of water came down upon the costly pianos and 
paintings, and stood in lakelets all over the grounds 
where the people were huddled together f r protec- 
tion. This will never do. People will not a second 
time expose their household gods to such damage, 
and we look upon it as a settled fact that unless the 
State Fair is speedily located, and sufficient buildings 
erected to protect costly properties from such liabili- 
ties to which every fair is exposed, the future of these 
exhibitions is downward, until they run into the 
ground; and if the old policy is pertinaciously ad- 
hered to, we cannot say that we care much how soon 
the lower climax is reached, for we have certainly 
passed the climax of usefulness under the present. 

Up to the storm of Wednesday P M, the attend. 
ance was as good as usual, and the receipts also ; but 
on Thursday. which should have been the great day 
of the Fair, there was a decided falling off from the 
day previous, and Thursday closing up with another 
blast of wind and rain, sent thousands home who did 
not return on Friday, which was uncomfortably thin 
to what such a glorious fair day should have been 
The consequence is that the fair does not pay ex- 
penses. 

Of the general management of all parts, we must 
speak in the highest praise. The visitors were in 
the best of humor, and the crowd was easily and 
pleasantly managed. No serious accident occurred, 
the nearest approach to which was the breaking of a 
sulky, and the rushing of the horse into the thickest 
of the people, by which some were knocked down 
and bruised. The Ladies’ Riding party consisted of 
some fifteen of the best Equestriennes we ever mar- 
shalled upon any turf; ladies of the first respecta- 
bility as well as skill in the art of riding. 

For ourself, we went mainly to see the people, and 
in order to be come-at-able, pitched our tent ina 
pretty grove, and had the pleasure of crossing palms 
with a host of Cultivator readers. God bless them, 
every one! An inspection of the list of awards will 
show who were the successful competitors, but only 
an inspection of the whole affair in person, could 
give an adequate idea of the excellence of the stock 
and articles then and there exhibited. 
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We have not yet been able to obtain a correct 
copy of the awards. We expect to publish it com- 
plete in next No. 





A Scamper over the Plains, 


The week after the State Fair, we took a scoot 
over to Crawford, Marion, Logan, Champaign, Greene 
and Madison, mostly to attend the Marion and Madi- 
son Fairs. Galion is one of the growing towns at 
the crossing of the Bellefontaine with the C. C. & 
C. Railroad. Here we tarried only long enough to 
visit the fine estate of our friend Clymer, and to wit- 
ness the morning exercises of the noble Union 
School. 

At Marion we found the fair in full blast. The 
Short-horns were splendid, the sheep first rate, the 
pigs ditto, the horses just middling, farm products and 
fruits fair, ladies’ work handsome, like themselves, 
implements capital, and the people superlatively 
happy. Marion is a handsome town in the midst of 
a noble farming region. The central excellence of 
the place is a new Union School House, that will 
put to shame many a more pretentious city. Our 
stay was made very pleasant by the courtesies of 
many friends, foremost among which are Wooden 
Charlie and father Thew, whose hospitality is as 
genuine as their ancient Catawba. 

We were present at the Madison Co. Fair at Lon- 
don only the last day, and verily they were having a 
good time. What with the premium stock of cattle 
and horses from Union, Champaign and Clark, they 
had the best procession we ever saw at a County 
Fair. The cream of the State Fair was there con- 
gregated, and the Cattle Kings of the Darby Plains 
were in a blaze of glory. We had traveled all night 
and lost our breakfast to be there, but when we 
mounted the stand to hold a talk with the thousands 
that gathered around, we felt that a look into their * 
eager happy faces, was as good as a feast. 





Our Franxtin Co. Farr, held on the 8th, 9th and 
10th of September, was an affair that we are proud 
of. The old Capital County never saw the like be- 
fore. Six acres just added of shaded hitching ground, 
was packed with wagons from the country, and the 
old grounds were full of the happiest and best lock- 
ing rural congregation that we have ever seen in this 
county. Itis a remarkable fact, that of the horse 
stock, the Bellfounders largely predominated, and 
took the lead in nearly every ring of prizes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The premium butter of the 
Madison Co. Fair, contributed by P. Peetrey and his 
good wife, has been submitted to a committee of the 
whole at the Cultivator Nest, and pronounced the 
best of the season. Friend Peetrey is a retired far- 
mer whose dairy consists of one cow, which he feeds 
on corn and cob meal, and the butter lias a solidity 





and sweetness that rejoices the palate exceedingly. 
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Lessons in Horseback Riding. 


Having in last chapter treated at length of Forces, | 
we concluded by saying, that the horse and the rider) 
must be a unit, or at least a most harmonious coup-| 
let; by which we mean, that they shall keep the| 
unity and harmony of motion, so that one shall not. 
jar or disturb the other. 
The Gentleman’s Balance. | 

In placing himself in the saddle, the gentleman | 
rider should so dispose of his legs that they will the | 
most perfectly clasp the sides of the horse. To do} 
this, he must keep well up in the saddle, pivoting his | 
whole weight—above and below—upon the loins, ex- | 
panding and advancing his chest, with his shoulders | 
well thrown back, or upright. For a seat at rest | 
this position is not the easiest one he can take, but’ 
it is the only one in which he can keep up the unity | 
of motion with the horse, while going. If he slump| 
backward into the rear of the saddle, he loses com- 
mand of the spring of both his loins and his legs, 
and at every step of the horse is thrown out of his 
seat and falls back into it again, in a way that is at 
once a hindrance to the gait of the horse, and un-| 
comfortable to himself. A seat of that kind may | 
occasionally be indulged in while the horse is upon 
a walk, but if not well guarded, the rider even then 
swashes back and forth as if he were a half filled 
water cask. 

The Lady’s Balance. 
While a gentleman can clasp the saddle, and sup- 


port himself in both stirrups, a lady is restricted to 
but one side, and that in such a cramped position | 
that it requires double skill in equitation to keep her- 
self steady, especially in unexpected wheelings to 
the left. As a partial compensation, she has the 
horn of the saddle, every positive resort to which is | 
a confession that she is not in perfect balance. If 
she is in perfect balance so as only to touch the stir- 
rup lightly, not to bear upon it, she must exercise 
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the most constant vigilance, and have her horse per- 


fectly in hand, lest by any sudden movement to the | ton of the 
left, he shall upset the balance, and send her over to| 
the right, clutching ungracefully at the off horn, or| ed general admiration. 
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caterpillar motions, and with a ready hand and eye 


keep her horse and herself at unity. 


Conclusion. 


These hints form the basis of all practical horse- 
manship, as we proposed to discuss it. When a rider 
has mastered the art of equitation, and learned to do 
so at all gaits of the horse, he has the key to all of 
that part of horsemanship which pertains to business 
or pleasure or health-seeking on horseback. At 
whatever gait or curve you may be riding, dispose 
your forces and body so as to keep up a perfect unity 
of gravitation. Thus in leaping a gate or bar, lean 
forward as the horse rises, to keep up your perpen- 
dicular, and for the same reason, lean backward in 
the descent, bringing up briskly as the horse attains 
his level on the ground. In riding a curve, lean for- 
ward and inward, in proportion to the velocity of the 
horse and size of the curve, but only so that your 
gravity shall be at unity with the force and motion 
of the horse. In easy gaits upon the road, you re- 
quire just so much undulation as the changing gravity 
of the horse makes necessary to preserve the unity 
of forces. We need not pursue this rudimentary 
treatise further. Put a cup into the hand of a thirsty 
child, and show him the way to draw water from the 
well,—nature and common sense will complete the 
lesson. With these hints as a basis, we presume 
our equestrian friends will do the same, and with 
these remarks we dismiss the subject; for if the 
rider have not instinct of horse sense, no drumming 
upon principles and theories will ever make him an 
easy rider or a skillful horseman. 


Tue Sprincrietp Mass. Horse Exurnition, is re- 
ported to have been highly successful. Friend Ladd 
of Ohio was there, and bought some fine Morgan 





|stock to bring home with him. The Tribune Re- 


porter, who must be our left-hand friend, Sonun Ron- 
INSON, Says : 

“One of the most interesting and satisfactory 
exhibitions to-day, was that of ten saddle-horses, 
m ridden by young ladies, whose excel- 
lent horsemanship, under very severe tests, elicit- 
One of these girls was 


laying herself horizontally across the saddle, like a} Miss Davis of Springfield, daughter of one of the 
magnet needle on a pivot. In this important busi-| marshals, who rode with her on one of the best 


} 
ness of keeping a horse always in hand, women are | 


apt to be careless, and whether it is from greater) 


| 


courage, greater faith, or greater recklessness, women 
in full career will presume more upon their safety 
than men dare to. This matter was well set forth 


in the extract we gave in May 15th No., p. 150, from | 


the excellent remarks of Harry Hieover. Notwith- 
standing the ticklishness of the lady’s true position 


jthat I should be glad to see imitated by every 


broken riding horses in the park. The other was 
Miss Mary N. Davis of Holyoke, on a very spir- 
ited filly, which she handled with a degree of skill 


American girl. She won many admirers this day 
—in fact, both the girls proved themselves excel- 
lent riders, and showed that a female can ride in 
public without losing her confidence or sinking 
her modesty.” 








in saddle, it is still the easiest, and the only one she| We are glad Soton has made this discovery, even 
can assume without ruining the gait and withers of if it has come late. We were perfectly cognizant 
the horse. Let her keep the stirrup under her foot | of the fact years ago, and have been soundly abused 
as a plaything, but ready for an emergency, pivot | for saying as much, but the abuse never made any 
herself completely upon the loins, so as to avoid all difference in our views or practices. 
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Rust on Apple Leaves. 
| Ep. O. Curt. :—The communication of H. N. 
'Gillett in the Cultivator of Sept. 1, has again 
| called my attention to the blight which is produe- 
|ing such sad havoc among apple trees in many 
/parts of the country. I am very much surprised 
ee ae that orchardists have not given this subject the 
H 0 R T { € i) L T v RB A L - attention which it deserves. There can be no 
= : = ———- | doubt that the disease is wholly removed from the 
For the Ohio Cultivator. |cedar apples. I ‘ese Ono pe ye to Nae 
‘ . x on ‘ages a year ago, (see Cultivator, vol. xiii, p. 363,) 
Fall Management snag See Cane land a ground was then taken that it was a fun- 
The time has come again when we must look to| gus growing upon the leaves, in which B., who I 
our bulbous beds. The soil should be worked | took tu ve Mr. Bateham, the enterprising Secre- 
over, or what is better, taken out to the depth of tary of the Pomological Association, fully agreed 
18 or 20 inches, and a mixture of loam, old cow | with me. The writer however of the article re- 
manure and sharp sand well mixed, and thrown ferred to, attributed the malady to “ atmospheric 
in. Raise your bed some 6 inches above the | causes, as excessive moisture, with a lack of free 
walks and let it settle for a few days. |circulation, and adds, “ hence it will probably be 
Hyacinth and tulips should be 8 or 10 inches found that orchards in vallies and sheltered loca- 
apart. Crocus and snow-drop, 3 inches, and 2 or | tions, are more subject to the disease than those 
3 inches below surface. Each bulb should be cov-| which are elevated and exposed to the winds.” 
ered with sand to avoid too much moisture, and| This all does very well for theory, but the expe- 
cover with straw or manure through winter. rience of apple raisers does not at all go towards 
Perennial plants may yet be transplanted with | proving it true. In Southern Indiana there is no 
success, also may be sown pansies for early spring | difference whatever in the situation of orchards, 
blooming. _Auriculas, primula, stock cocardeau, | unless it be a proximity to the Ohio River. The 
with most all perennial plants. Stock cocardeau trees from which I gathered the leaves sent last 
if strong enough will bloom early in spring, and | year, are elevated at least 300 feet above the 
sown in the spring will bloom through summer river, and fully exposed to the winds from every 
and fall. | part of the compass. On the farm of Col. J. L. 
Get some of your verbenas in boxes or pots | Kintner, about two miles from this place, more 
for winter blooming, or have them for planting | than a thousand trees are now wholly worthless 
out next spring: preserve them in a — viagad S90 om yy ata, oar a fifty 
over winter. Get your pot roses in from the beds, | feet above the river. is true. that, just as in 
take part mold, rte petcnnn and a little leaf! the case of rust on wheat, the fungus would prob- 
mold or rotten wood ; place them in a cool, shady ably be better developed in a moist atmosphere. 
place (better in a frame) for several days until | Lhis may account for its severity along the river, 
they strike new roots. Hoe your strawberry beds | where thick fogs prevail during the spring and 
once more and replant bare places. | summer. But after careful observation, this must 
We were quite surprised to see such a fine dis-|be admitted with caution, since the present dry 
play of fruits at our State fair, especially in ap-| weather has seen no abatement of the disease, and 
ples and grape vines. We had a chance to see | it may be, after all, that moisture does not affect 

larger Delaware grapes from Kelly’s Island than | it materially. 
had been raised in our neighborhood, and many ‘ The variety which has it the worst, in our sec- 
who considered this grape of but little account be- | tion, is that usually called Pryor’s Red. It is so 
cause of its small size, were inquiring where strictly contined to this variety, that a single tree 
slants could be had. | will be almost leafless, while hundreds of others 
I I was very sorry not to see more flowers, but) of different varieties around it are unhurt. My 
it was too inconvenient to take them to a State |father has demolished nearly every Pryor’s Red 
fair on cattle trains or any frieght train, and so| on his farm, but as I look out of my window, I 
our florists kept their plants at home. see a row oft stunted monuments still standing, to 

J. L. STeEuziG. tell the terrible effects of the disease. 

Columbus, Sept., 1858. I am aware that it is in the nature of fungi to 
aan be affected more or less by moisture, but how far 
Fruit Cutrure: or, a Guide to the Cultivation | it is so in this case can only be tested by observa- 
and Management of Fruit Trees, with Descriptions | Wn — it 1s ont seen to the ured, or rust, I 
i Fow- |= Ww! | be proved by further discoveries in 
of Fruits,&c. Illustrated. By Thos. Gregg. Oryptogamic botany. This fungus seems to come 
er and Wells, New York. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, |+, taturity at the time it bursts through the epi- 
50 cents. We believe this is a very judicious selec-| Jermis, As to the source whence the seeds are 
tion of items and facts in fruit culture, and in the deposited in the pores of the epidermis of the 
absence of more complete works, should be in the leaf, the subject is open for more careful re- 


farmer’s library. It is cheap and available. searches. 
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In our orchard the top of a tolerably large tree |meeting was appointed to be held in Philadelphia 
was cut off, and grafted partly with Pryor’s Red|in Sept., 1860. 


and partly with a thrifty grower from Virginia. | 


While the leaves of the Pryor’s Red limbs are 
covered with these rusty-looking patches or spots, 
those of the other variety are quite free from rust, 
and flourish luxuriantly. If the disease were 
carried through the sap-vessels, it would seem 


the limbs of both varieties. Yet the same objec- 
tion lies in the case of the other theory—that they 
are carried in the atmosphere. 

In answer to an inquiry of mine, the Editor of 
the Country Gentleman gives it as his opinion 
that “the seed is carried into the leaf through the 
sap-pores, and some peculiar circumstances favor 
their development and growth.” (See Country 
Gentleman, vol. xi, p. 398.) This may be true, 
but how are these seeds conveyed to the roots of 
the trees? and how does it happen that, in our 
locality at least, the “sap-pores” of the Pryor’s 
Red are so happily adapted for conveying the 
seeds ? 

I shall await with considerable anxiety for the 
light which any of your correspondents may be 
able to throw on this subject. Another year I 
shall make such experiments as, | trust, shall set- 
tle this point; and I hope that my friend, Mr. 
Gillett, will at once abandon his cedar apple the- 
ories, and endeavor to work out a practical solu- 
tion to this problem. 

J. Cope, West Chester, Pa., in the Country 
Gentleman for Aug. 5, 1858, finds fault with my 
observations, and discovers “ the desolation” to be 
occasioned by worms about the roots of the trees. 
It is hardly necessary for us to consider this point, 
since its fallacy is so apparent, only to show the 
diversity of opinion on this subject. 

The vital question with us is, Is there any rem- 
edy? Nothing, thus far, has been of any benefit; 
and I do not think that there will be any, either, 
till the physiology of this fungoid production is 
better understood. Let us, therefore, set to work 
to understand more fully the nature of this plant, 
by the assistance of the microscope and other- 
wise. We have had enough of theorizing—now 
for something practical. E.S. Crosier. 

Laconia, Harrison Co., Ind. 





American Pomological Society. 


The meeting of this Society held in New York 
a couple of weeks since, was attended by a large 
number of fruit growers and nurserymen from 
different parts of the Union. 
fruits was remarkably fine, especially for so unfa- 
vorable a season—altogether exceeding the antic- 
ipations of delegates. The Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
president of the association, delivered an able ad- 
dress on the morning of the first day of the meet- 
ing, and the discussions upon fruit and fruit cul- 
ture, occupied most of three days. Many inter- 
esting and important facts and suggestions were 
elicited and will shortly be published in the Re- 
port of the transactions of the society. The next 


Pears and grapes were particularly abundant 


and fine, and occupied most of the time of 


the meeting. In fact these seem more reliable 


jand important than all other fruits at this time, 


| 


that the seeds would be equally distributed thro’ |consequently many failures have occured, 


throughout the Union. But there is great lack of 
information in regard to varieties and culture, and 
and 


‘some cultivators have thereby been discouraged. 


On the other hand, the most complete success has 
attended the labors of many others, and their ex- 
perience is likely to prove of great benefit to the 
public. We shall endeavor to give the readers of 
the Cultivator an abstract of the discussions at 
this meeting, before long. M. B. B. 
cntennanensillltal 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
What Ails the Apple Trees? 





Throughout a large portion of Ohio and sever- 
al adjoining States, most of the apple orchards 
are in a very sickly condition, and much diversity 
of opinion prevails as to the cause of the evil. 
Perhaps a little comparison of views on the part 
of readers of the Cultivator may lead to some 
conclusion on this subject. The common opinion 
is, that the mischief is in some way attributable 
to the past winter. But some persons think that 
the excessive rains in the spring, followed by ex- 
treme heat in June, may have been the cause. 

The malady is not confined to old or neglected 
orchards, nor to such as give evidence of having 
been injured by the severe winter of 1855-6; but 
the most healthy and promising trees, both young 
and old, seem nearly alike affected. The evi- 
dence of disease was not visible until after the 
blossoms and first leaves had appeared ia spring, 





The exhibition of 


but during the hot weather of June the leaves 
curled and the young fruit fell off, and a general 
sickly appearance began to be manifested, which 
continued and increased during the summer. 

The difficulty in the way of attributing this 
malady to the winter, is the very wide range of 
latitude over which it prevails, and the little if 
any difference to be seen in favor of sheltered lo- 
valities, The same is true in reference to the 
rain and heat theory —orchards on dry and sandy 
soils being as much affected as others. 

Another opinion is, that the severe cold in 
November, coming before the leaves had fallen 
or the young wood ripened, may have caused dis- 
ease in the trees. This we think is plausible, but 
we should have expected a different and earlier 
manifestation of the injury, and especially a dis- 
coloration of the young wood, visible when cut. 

We see it stated that the orchards in Western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia are affected like those 





in Ohio and other South-Western States. The 
most healthy trees and the best fruit we have seen 
this season in Ohio, were in the north-west quar- 
ter, in the region of Sandusky and Toledo. But 
from Cleveland eastward along the lake shore 
where apples are usually abundent, the crop is an 
entire failure, and the trees look badly M. B. B. 
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TennessEE Apptes.—Our friend J. W. Dodge,|Stone and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, have 
seems to have discovered a paradise for fruit-growers | each homes upon which they are bestowing all 
in the Cumberland Mountain plateau, where his farm | the purity and Jove of their own nature, and we 
and nursery are located. He sends us a little box of | know of no two more devoted to the duties and 
bi ; d ae tion, in| ares they have espoused. Ernestine L. Rose 
i 5 es aqgravatio nh} : “¢ . 
vee ngallenetlintnipensis¢. cea neS eth x 4 ’”’ | has a home, and her pleasant social life is without 
this season of our destitution in Ohio: and tells 4S! reproach. Mary B. Birdsall has a home, and is 
that the specimens would have been larger, but for) true to all its demands ; so has Mary F. Thomas. 
the fact that the trees are all overloaded! The new| Mrs. Rebecca A. S. Janney is the life and joy of 
apple called by him Sweet Mary, is well deserving| her home. I speak of these as leading reformers 
} “ance ¢ 7 wn’s Yi is . ‘ 
its good name, and should be disseminated along with | OM temperanc and women’s rights, and could add 
Dodge’s Crimson, another fine seedling of his. The to ra list hundreds of others. 1 have visited 
their homes, and do testify to what I know. They 
‘are practically and theoretically advocates of the 
“isolated home.” 
I do know a class of people who spurn the 
Muscat Catawsa Grare.— We have received| name of reformers, who talk beautifully about 
copy of an advertisement purporting to be from F. | homes, and theorize with infinite enthusiam over 
Von Vieck, N. Y., of the Muscat Catawba Grape. | the loves and joys of home—who set it up as the 
We decline, because we have a strung suspicion that only true altar upon which the human heart can 
, jlay its sacrifices—and yet practically repudiate 
the whole concern is a swindle, and F. Von Vieck a! ‘; ae 7 Ati mas 
h. Mr. Batel ; hile in N. Y.. tl jall their fine spun theories, by living at fashiona- 
, « his “J a " » + . . 
“ym Ps ED SARS EUS Ee Oe at ee hank al boarding houses. I could mention 
members of the Posmological Society made diligent) some of them, but it might not be well, and per- 


Gravensteins were perfectly splendid, and the Green- 
ings, Russets and Gilliflowers as good as any of their 
kinds. 


inquiry, but could get no trace of the man or the so-| haps there is no class that have leisure to spend 
called grape. Better look out, and save your dollars. | more time in saying evil of their neighbors, or of 
Editors who have sucked the bait, please notice. mi-judging those who differ from them in opinion. 
Fk. D. Gace. 





7 . St. Lous, Sept., 1858. 
a CRN een 
Home Miscellany, Ilow to Maker Tomato Fies.—Pour boil- 
> ing water over the tomatoes in order to remove 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | the skins; then weigh them and place them in a 
Itome Life of Women. stone jar, with as much sugar as you have toma- 
anew toes, and let them stand two days; then pour off 
An article under the above caption in the|the syrup, and boil and skim it until no scum rises. 
15th of September No. of the Ohio Cultivator,|Then pour it over the tomatoes, and let them 
surprised me not a little from its tone and man-|stand two days, as before, then boil and skim 
ner. The writer speaks as though the Reform-|again. After the third time they are fit to dry, 
ers of the present day were making a regular at- | if the weather is good; if not let them stand in 
tack upon homes. What Reformers does she|the syrup until drying weather. Then place on 
speak of? Where are they crying “ Down with | large earthen plates or dishes, and put them in 
our homes?” Where are they asking that women | the sun to dry, which will take about a week, af- 
shall “be at liberty to steal, murder and commit |ter which pack them down in small wooden boxes, 
adultery, if her inclination so prompt her?”’| with fine white sugar between every layer. To- 
Against what class of Reformers is this sweeping | matoes prepared in this manner will keep for 
charge made? She says, “the Reformers of our | years. 
present day.” I profess to be one of them, and — sees 
in common: parlance the women’s rights advo-| Hyrocrire Caxres.— Take a cup of sour 
cates usually come under the name of “reform-| cream, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of a 
ers ;” and as the article is on the subject of wo-|butternut, a half teaspoonful of saleratus, wet 
man and her labors and cares, many will conceive | hard, cut in squares, rolled thin, fry in hot lard 
that they are the party that fall under her severe |to a nice brown, put in a deep dish, pour over a 
reproach, |gravy made of a cup of sugar, one of butter, two 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith is a reformer, and has a|of hot water, with half a nutmeg grated over it. 
home, children and grand children, and no woman | Send it to the table hot, in a covered dish. This 
speaks more earnestly in favor of home loves and| makes a nice side dish for dinner in place of a 
joys. Lucretia Mott is a model housekeeper, and | pudding. C. R. D. 
love and harmony reign triumphant beneath her oe 
roof. Martha Wright has a beautiful home. E.| “Ifa man die, shall he live again?” And 
C. Stanton is scrupulously a home keeper, and|once a year have daisies answered it, and 
has a large family of children. Dr. H. K. Hunt, | “ spring’s little infant” given its testimony ; and 
though unmarried, keeps her home, and rever-|every day has the morning testified, and yet the 
ences it with almost worshipful care. Mrs. C. M. | world is murmuring still, “if a man die, shall he 
Severance has the pleasantest of homes. Lucy /|live again ?”’—[B. F. Taytor. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Visiting in the City. 


TWO SIDES TO THE PICTURE, 





Aunty Lib. is pretty severe on city sins.— 
There are some who do deserve it—those Smiths 
did, but all the Smiths are not so selfish. I know 
of one living right here in town—not John either, 
but good Uncle Leonard Smith—who is as whole 
souled and generous as the giver of his name 
must have been. He has a host of country friends 
who do up their visiting, trading, marketing and 
seeing the sights, without the expense of one cent 
to them, even for gingerbread. They supply Un- 
cle Leonard with marketing for which they re- 
ceive a good round price, and then help consume it. 

Only last year one of these friend farmers 
brought to market a fine load of apples; he stayed 
on the market ground with his apples but sent his 
horses by his son to Uncle Leonard’s stable. 
Son stayed all night at Uncle Smiths house and 
took his breakfast in the morning. The father 
sold his apples out in good time and also took 
breakfast with the Smiths, after which man, boy 
and horses left without offering one apple, even to 
the little Smiths. This is only a specimen of our 
city experience. 

There ’s Mr. G. over the way, who is a day 
laborer, and would get along pretty well with the 
help of his wife, who does all her work for econ- 
omy’s sake, if they were not visited to death. 
They moved from the country here and the whole 
neighborhood has risen and followed them. They 
act as if they thought the family’s soul salvation 
depended upon their visitations. If these friends 
have business in the city, Mr. G’s. house is their 
hotel and Mrs.G. their hostess and servant. 

They frequently bring loads of butter, eggs, 
potatoes and fruits to market, which they sell and 
pocket the money, while they quarter on people 
who are obliged to pay them the highest prices 
for their produce. 

Now country people can entertain with more 
ease and less expense than we in the city. We 
live from hand to mouth, while they are surround- 
ed by plenty. They can afford to be generous 
where we can hardly be just. We could cite 
many more instances showing this side of the pie- 
ture—give our own experience if time would ad- 
mit—but a friend has just come in from the coun- 
try to spend a few days in order to learn the use 
of one of the many sewing machines we have in 
the city; so we must entertain herself and baby 
while she is here and baby while she is away— 
for you know that folks in the country seldom 
hire nurses at home or abroad. 

You see that all are not Aunt Libbies in the 
country, or those detestable Smiths in the city. 
I shall be obliged to subscribe myself as one who 
keeps no stable, but if aunty Lin. ever comes to 
this city, her bonnies shall be cared for and she 
shall be treated to the oysters if she only drops 
her card to NELLIE. 


Columbus, Sept., 1858. 
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Girl Romance. 





Miss Franc M.—of Violet Glen—which name is 
for a sweet glade near the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio, where one June evening of this current year, 
there was a ringing of horses’ hoofs under the lady 
above written and the Editor now writing—sends us 
a leaf of home history, which smacks of olden ro- 
mance, to which as a dutiful knight we stop and lis- 
ten, while thus she tells 

OF A PILGRIMAGE. 

On one of those golden days when the air is 
like rich wine, when the mellow light falls ten- 
derly on the violet hills, when the white clouds 
float lazily to and. fro, like huge white-winged 
birds, and all nature appears to rejoice in glory, 
we, with our fair friend Miss Lucy Fuller, threw 
aside our household cares, and started on a Pil- 
grimage through the hills of Duck Creek. Lack- 
ing the “sandal shoon and scollop shell” of the 
old-time Pilgrims, we donned our sunbonnets, and 
taking a lunch and acup in a basket, (and an ex- 
tra of that genus for our specimens,) sallied forth. 

We ascended the southern slope of “ Rock 
Hollow,” and plunged into the forest ; over hills 
and up hollows we held our way, until we reached 
a brook. Passing up its bed we stopped at “ Pil- 
erim Hall”—a place where a tree had fallen 
across the brook, and its interlacing roots and 
branches curved into fantastic shapes, made a 
kind of nook—where, reclining on a rock in the 


Fujini,” and drank from a little pool called 
“ Kate’s Smile.” Passing up a steep ravine, 
*mong rocks and ferns, we waved our “ Maud” 
bonnet, and shouted “ Excelsior !’—a voice “like 
a falling star” rung back “ Excelsior !” and paus- 
ing on the summit of the hill we eat our lunch, 
then tried the descent. Passing up “ Return 
Valley” we struck “Kane Ravine,” which was 
deep and dark and cool, full of drooping vines 
and ferns, and emerald mosses. Halting at 
“Weary Maiden’s Rest” we whiled away an 
hour in converse, when turning a corner and 
going under a fallen tree, we came upon a scene 
of exquisite beauty. A ledge in the shape of a 
horse-shoe ran across the rivulet, and down the 
sides of the ravine, adown the centre, fell spark- 
ling water—our tiny cataract, “Shower of Pearls,” 
and cradled in the rock lay a limpid pool. The 
white clouds were mirrored in it, the rustling 
leaves let the shimmering sunlight gleam on it, 
the ferns and grasses bathed in its clear depths. 
“ What shall we eall it, Lu?” said we. Looking 
round for an idea, she saw the reflection of our 
figures in the water—she in her mourning robes 
and we in our light drapery—and stooping, she 
gave us a cup of water, saying, “The Sister’s 
Pool.” Close by jutted out a cliff that would 
have sheltered us nicely from summer suns and 
showers, the vines hung over its edge, and the 
mosses and wood flowers covered its surface. 
“ Harris’ Ciirr!” said we, and dashing a cup 





of water over its gray form, christened it for the 





centre of the stream, we carved the legend “ Hf 
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Editor of pleasant memory. Further up the ra-|tread alone the shorter half of our toilsome 


vine the rocks were heaped together in weird | 
shapes, and in the centre rose one entirely cov-| 


journey. 
Come, Emma, while the flowers are in bloom. 


ered with moss and ivy. This was our “ Druid’s| No share shall ever disturb them, God willing. 


} 


Altar,” and laying a leaf on it by way of offering,|Should fortune favor us with a title to the soil 


we struck up the hill on our homeward route. 
We kept along the ridge for some distance, and 





} 


where they grow, they shall bloom on undis- 
turbed, and fade as the years go by, until we open 


descending a steep point came on the “ Richard-| our eyes upon a land whose bloom is fadeless ! 


” 


son Possessions,” crossed “Rock Hollow,” ascend- 
ed “ Maxon Heights,” and soon found ourselves | 


_—— ~seee + 


Tomator Preserves.—Take the round yel- 


at our Glen Home, somewhat tired and dusty but | low variety as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then 


very well pleased with our pilgrimage. 
——-— e—weee 


Poetry of a Country Home. 


, 


\to seven pounds of tomatoes add seven pounds of 
| white sugar, and let them stand over night. Take 
|the tomatoes out of the sugar, and boil the syrup, 
jremoving the scum. Put in the tomatoes, and 
boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; remove the 


Thurlow W. Brown and Emma Brown, broth-| fjyjt again and boil until the syrup thickens; On 


er and sister, who conduct the Wisconsin Chief,| cooling put the fruit into j 


that outspoken advocate ot good morals, esp 
wield pens dripping with true poetry. Here is a 


his sister. ‘Thurlow was up at “ The Oaks,” their 
new homestead of the west. His touching allus- 
ion to the loss, by death, of their mother, will 
moisten many an eye: 

Come up, Emma, and see our flower garden ! 
it is a feast for the eye that loves the beautiful. 
It comprises several acres, and is fresh from the 
hand of the Master. Centuries since, for aught 
we know, He cast the seed, and annually gives 
the rains, and the dews, and the sunshine, to stem, 
and leaf, and blossom. Beautiful as varied, the 
collection here exhibited. There are no eviden- 
ces of human labor in sight. They stand just as 
they burst from their native sward, glowing in 
their many colors, and ever freshly springing up. 
Away down on the slope where the sun smiles on 
the green, there is a flower whose groups glow 
and burn like tufts of flame. Of milder hue, yet 
richer than bnrnished gold in their trappings, is a 
family whose banners are flooded with the costli- 
est of last autumn’s gorgeous sunlight. And 
then the dainty pink, the modest fade blue and 
the spotless white, blend and pale or deepen until 
every shade of coloring is presented to the eye. 
Come, Emma, and rest under the shadow of the 
old oaks, and in the midst of flowers. Come and 
hear the mocking-bird, when the sun is setting, 
pour out musical combinations which Ole Bull 
never dreamed of. Our bobolinks, just up from 
the South, shall tear music to tatters, and our 
robins and orioles, etc., perform solos which. are 
not surpassed. Our quails shall whistle from 
their coverts, or strut in the path. Fetch a rope 
along, and while we swing, the hopes and memo- 
ries of the past shall brighten into living realities 
for the moment. We will have an hour of child- 
hood—a calm sunny eddy in the more swiftly 
moving current of years—anq forget the storms 
which have so thickly beset us. We may not 
laugh the wild gushing laughter of childhood, but 
we can join hands more firmly as our household 
band grows less, and turn from our chastened 
pastime to think without utterance of one who 





watched our steppings in childhood, but left us to 


ars and pour the syrup 


over it and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, 


: : hs D -” and you will have something to please the taste 
little gem in an editorial letter from Thurlow to| of the most fas 


tidious. 
ona seen. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Angel of Light. 


One burning Summer day, I closed 
The shutters of my room, to keep 
The glaring sunlight out, 
Whilst I should sleep. 


’T was very dark, and still, and cool, 
And on the tempting sofa seat 

I lay me down, and closed my eyes 
In slumber sweet. 


It was mid-summer time ; the heat 
Was scorching every herb and flower ; 
But in my little room, ’t was cool 
As twilight’s hour. 


Awhile I slept, then quickly woke, 
And lo! across my darkened room, 

A path of brilliant sunlight broke 
The shaded gloom. 


A shutter, loosened by the wind, 
A parting made, and then the gleam 
Shot brightly through ; ’t was only one, 
One single beam ! 


But ’t was enough. I knew outside 
My little parlor, dark and still, 
The sun was flooding field and wood, 

And singing rill. 


I knew the rich, warm, fruitful rays 

Were blessing earth with warmth and light, 
Though in my little darkened reom, 

I dreamed ’t was night. 


So, in its selfish grief, sometimes, 
The soul turns darkly from the right, 
With grievous murmurs shutting out 
All hope and light. 


Ere long, perchance some gentle word, 
Some kindly act, may softly win 
Aside the fancied wrong, and let 
The sunlight in. 


It may be but a tender look, 
’T will, like the little sunbeam, prove 
Enough to show, outside the gloom, 
A world of love! 
CvLtivaToR Mary. 


C clumbus. 
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Markets —We find no important change in the stock or pro- 
duce market to notice at this time. Buyers and sellers are taking 
arest; when they move, we will report. 





(<- Cove-Date Nursery.—As the time for plant- 
ing trees is at hand, and many of our readers are anxious to ob- 
tain the best sorts of fruit in preference to those of inferior qual- 
ity, we would recommend such to try Dr. Taylor, the proprietor 
of the Cove-Dale Nursery. His stock is very large, and contains 
the most choice varieties, both old and new. Orders of any size 
can be filled immediately with trees raised on the premises. The 

- soil is clay, and well adapted to produce good healthy plants. 
Dr. ‘Taylor is a gentleman in the true sense of the word and will 
do as he says. In business he is upright and reliable. Send for 
a Catalogue, and see advertisement in another column.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


(< Notice to Bee-Keerers —Bee-Keepers re- 
siding near any Railroad Station within 50 miles of Delaware, O., 
who contemplate “ brimstoning ” their bees this fall, may prevent 
the *‘ wholesale murder” by addressing the undersigned, who 
will be pleased to separate the honey from the bees, and take 
them alive for his compensation. Please state the nun.ber of 
swarms, time at which you wish them “ taken,” distance to, and 
name of, nearest Railroad Station, and address 
RICHARD COLVIN, 
Oct. 1-1t White Sulphur, Delaware Co., 0. 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


HE NEW WORK ON THIS SUBJECT! 


by C. L. Flint, Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agri- 
culture, contains the most recent information on all matters con- 
nected with the Dairy, including a full explanation of Guenon’s 
method. the Dutch dairy system, the diseases of cows and 
calves, the modes of making the celebrated English. Dutch and 
Italian Cheese, &c., &c. 12 mo., 416 pp. Fully illustrated — 
Price $125. Published by RICKEY, MALLORY & CO., Cincin- 
nati; LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia ; and for sale by Book- 
sellers and Periodical Agents generally. 

Oct. 1-2t 


PURE BRED STOCK. | 
>OR SALE PURE BRED DURHAM CATTLE. 


Spanish Merino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, Suffolk and 
Essex Pigs. Goe’s improved White Pigs, and Madagascar Rab- 
bits. Apply to J. S. GOE, 

Near ‘Tippecanoe, and 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
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Co., Pa. Address me at either office. Mar. l-y 
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“AUALVN WOU ATINIS OVA 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY IS 

unique, and not, as some have been led to believe,-the com- 
mon * NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY,” improved by cultiva- 
tion. It differs in shape, size and quality from all others. Is per- 
fectly hardy, enduring the severest winters without protection. 
The fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion to its size, 


| is a prodigious bearer, and in any good farming soil, the stalk, 


leaf, flower and fruit, will grow of mammoth proportions 

For the convenience of Clubs, and those who take orders for 
plants, they will be safely packed in boxes, put up in clusters of 
one dozen, without charge for package, at the following rates: 
A box of one dozen, $2; a box of 3 dozen, $5; a box of 8 dozen, 
$10. To prevent imposition, which has been most extensively 
practised, every package will be marked and branded, and purcha- 
sers from the undersigned will thus secure the genuine variety, 
without admixture, and may enjoy this delicious fruit the second 
summer in perfection. The money should accompany the order, 
with name and address distinctly written. N. B.—No itinerent 
plant seller or traveling agents are employed to sell the plants 


from my grounds. 
Address WM. LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall st., New York, 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 1. Or, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


\ TE OFFER FOR SALE THE 
Fall, a large and fine assortment of 
Apple Trees, 3 and 4 years, stocky and healthy. 


COMING 


Pear $ Standard and Dwarf, 2 and 3 years, very fine. 

Pear «Dwarf, 1 year, superb, and very cheap, in large 
quantities. 

Cherry “* Standard and Dwarf, 2 years, hardy sorts, strong 

Plum ‘“ 2 years, on plum stock. 

Peach “ 1 year, handsome. 


Apricots, Orange Quince, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Strawberries, Rhubarb, &c., Horse Chest- 
nut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Maples, American and European 
Ash, Am. Chestnut, Shrubs, Roses, &c., also a fine stock of Bal- 
sam Fir, Norway Spruce, Am. Arbor Vitw, and a general assort- 
ment of other nursery articles. 

Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters are invited to call. 
promptly attended to. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues furnished. 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Orders 


Sept. 15-3t 





Stocks for Nurserymen. 


WE OFFER TO THE TRADE THE COM- 


ing fall, a large lot of first class stocks, comprising 

Angers Quince Stocks—a prime article of our own growing, and 
cheaper than they can be imported. 
Mazzard Cherry Stocks, 1 year, strong. 
Mahaleb ‘* ™ = = 
Pium Stocks, 1 year, véry nice. 
Apple ‘“ 2 years, ” 
Early orders solicited. Price List sent on application. 
.T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 


prietor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 


Sept. 15-3t 
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